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find the work useful, if the Arabic sources were indicated more fre- 
quently and precisely ; but the author does not believe in " burdening 
us with the names of the authorities " (p. 465). Some of the Western 
writers whom he does quote frequently are, moreover, very unscholarly. 
In fact, his copious but undigested bibliography is indicative of his 
lack of historical training. In addition, he is throughout the work a 
special pleader and his judgment is biased : thus, he says that the 
Universal History (al-JCdmil) of Ibn ul-Athir " may be compared with 
the best works of Modern Europe." Any one familiar with this work 
can judge of the author's own fitness for writing history. 

These criticisms are made with regret, because the author has in- 
dustriously gathered the results of extensive study and wide reading 
and has tried to be impartial. Furthermore, his main thesis is true : 
our indebtedness to the Arabic civilization is great and deserves to 
be recognized more fully. Dana c MuNRa 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Etude sur la Proprie'te' fonciere dans les villes du moyen-dge 
et spicialement en Flandres. Par Guillaume des Marez. (Re- 
cueil de travaux publies par la Faculte - de Philosophic de l'Uni- 
versite - de Gand, 2o e fascicule.) Ghent, H. Engelcke, and Paris, 
Alphonse Picard, 1898. — xxv, 392 pp. 

In this work M. des Marez has made an important contribution 
to the study of one phase of the vexed question of the origin of the 
mediaeval city. Students who have followed the arguments of 
Arnold, Maurer and Nitzsch, among the older writers, and of Hegel, 
von Below, Sohm, Keutgen, Pirenne and Maitland, among those of 
recent date, will thoroughly enjoy this admirably lucid and suggest- 
ive monograph. The author is a pupil of Pirenne's, and, as was to 
be expected, has concentrated his attention upon the cities of Flan- 
ders, Ghent, Bruges, Arras, Ypres, with but occasional digressions 
into other fields. His work may be said to be exhaustive, so far at 
least as Ghent is concerned ; and he has done for the city what 
Meitzen, Hanssen and Lamprecht have done for the village and the 
open fields. He has worked out with great care what may be called 
the tenural history of Ghent: that is, he has traced each part of 
the city territory to its origin in castrum, portus, seigniory, etc. ; has 
discovered the tenural origin of every house and plot ; and has pre- 
sented the results in plans and maps which show at a glance the 
different elements out of which the city has been constructed. If 
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he had given us no more than chapter vii of the second part, 
together with the two largest maps and the appendix (tables justifi- 
catives), we might have felt well content. 

But M. des Marez has not limited himself to a study of the terri- 
torial formation of Ghent and the other cities. Concerned with the 
origin and development of urban tenure, which he rightly believes 
to have been bound up with the origin and development of the city, 
he has examined (i) the origin of each form of tenure, (2) the rela- 
tion in which each of these tenures stood to the public and penal 
law, (3) the relation in which urban property stood to private law, 
in the matter of the rights and obligations of the urban tenants, 
(4) the various characteristics of census and rent, the distinction be- 
tween cens seigneurial and cens foncier (pp. 308-333), and, lastly, the 
evolution and later history of each, with especial relation to the 
influence that each had upon the growth of urban life and law. 

As our author and M. Pirenne have studied the same group of 
mediaeval cities, it is not surprising that the conclusions in the work 
before us are the same as those presented by M. Pirenne in L'Origine 
des constitutions urbaines du moyen-age. And for Ghent and Ypres 
he has certainly proved his point — that the city took its rise, not in 
an abbacy or lay estate, or in an enlarged vill, a burg or a market, 
but in the settlement of a group or colony of merchants under the 
walls of the castrum or old burg. In this suburbium arose a new 
and freer regime — a special law, droit urbain, which finally extended 
over the castrum and the surrounding territories, and ended in over- 
throwing the old domanial laws and customs. These conclusions 
stand, as is well known, in direct opposition to those reached by 
Dr. Keutgen and worked out by Professor Maitland for the old bor- 
oughs of England, both of whom argue that the burg was the start- 
ing point, and its law the law of the merchants grouped at its feet. 

The controversy, as it stands at present, seems to have reached 
the soberer stage in which writers are willing to recognize different 
origins for different cities, and different combinations of the various 
elements — military, economic and political — the burg, the vill, the 
moot, the market and the immigrant merchant, in the formation of 
the urban system. Surely no two sets of conditions could show 
more points of unlikeness than those. which Professor Maitland has 
discovered for Cambridge and those which M. des Marez has dis- 
covered for Ghent. Compare, for example, the " law of dispersion " 
(pp. 182, 183), which governed the early landed arrangements for 
Ghent, making the territorial base a patchwork of different jurisdic- 
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tions, the meeting place of many fiefs and seigniories, with the 
heterogeneity of tenure in the Domesday burgi, whereby each borough 
became a mosaic of houses and lands held of different lords. I 
suspect, however, that it is not fair to make the comparison, and that 
what was true of the Domesday boroughs was not true of other 
English towns and cities which were formed on the royal demesne 
or on the feudal estates and had but one seignior. The tenural his- 
tory of half a dozen English towns other than the old boroughs 
would, were it written, doubtless tell us much. It might show, for 
example, that while Ghent and other Flemish towns started as 
groups of merchants, and by process of annexation came to include 
adjacent seigniories, and the English county towns began as military 
centres and were the scenes of a special peace, other towns and 
cities, possessing originally greater agrarian and seigniorial unity, 
found the beginnings of a larger existence, not in the entrance of 
immigrant merchants or in the special advantages conferred by an 
early tribal and national policy, but in the normal growth of trade, 
the increase of a native merchant body and the establishment of a 
market. All the evidence goes, indeed, to show that no one origin 
can be predicated for the mediaeval city. 

I cannot close this notice without calling attention to the interpre- 
tation (pp. 164-168) given by M. des Marez of the word Weichbild, 
which Schroder derived from wik (vill) and bild (emblem), meaning 
market-cross, the symbol of the royal peace ; and upon which Sohm, 
whose work — strangely enough — our author does not mention, 
based in part his brilliant theory. M. des Marez traces the word to 
wik (Stadt) and bilida (Rcchi) and believes it to be in origin as in 
later meaning simply the Stadtrecht. 

In form and arrangement the author's work cannot be called a 
finished production, for it is rough-hewn and crude ; but it is a work 
deserving to be carefully studied and thoroughly understood. 

Bryn Mawr College. Charles M. Andrews. 

La Legislation civile de la Revolution francaise (1789-1804). 
Essai d'historie sociale. Par Ph. Sagnac. Paris, Hachette, 1898. 
— xx, 445 pp. 

Historians have hitherto been so fascinated by the political events 
of the Revolutionary period in France that they have given very 
little attention to the more fundamental and permanent social and 
economic changes. We have, it is true, in M. Gomel's volumes a 



